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Council Witnesses 
Present Plans For 
Federal Assistance and Public Welfare on February 18. The Committee 


hearings are primarily concerned with the Administration's 
education bill (see this a Vol. VII, No. 5) and the Hill-Elliott Bill (see this 


Three witnesses representing the American Council on 
Education testified before the Senate Committee on Labor 


Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. The Council witnesses discussed three of the major items 
in the Council's proposed progres of Federal action to strengthen higher education 
(see this Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3). Dean Dayton D. McKean of the Graduate School, 
University of Colorado, discussed the proposed fellowship program; Dr. J. B. Culpepper, 
executive director, Board of Control, State Institutions of Higher Learning, Florida, 
presented the proposed plan for assistance to colleges and universities in supplying 
academic facilities; and President Hurst R. Anderson of American University discussed 
the proposed plan for undergraduate scholarships. 

Members of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare are: 


Lister Hill, of Alabama 
James E. Murray, of Montana 


H. Alexander Smith, of New Jersey 
Irving M. Ives, of New York 


John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts William A. Purtell, of Connecticut 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan Barry Goldwater, of Arizona 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon Gordon Allott, of Colorado 


Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina 


John Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky 
Ralph Yarborough, of Texas 


There is no doubt of the need for fellowship help. There will certainly be a 
rising tide of college students, but no one knows of any rising tide of teachers to 
instruct them. When the wave of students bursts upon the colleges in the early sixties, 
almost all of the teachers who will then be available must come from the people who are 
now in the graduate schools. The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
has estimated that by 1965 the eleven western states will alone need 10,000 additional 
college teachers. The national shortage will run to 270,000 in twelve years. No one 
knows where they will be found, but any fellowship program that will help any students 
stay in the graduate schools or will speed their progress by letting them study instead 
of working part time at tending bar or scrubbing floors will provide the nation with 
that many more trained people that much sooner. When we have about 280,000 students 
in the graduate schools in the United States, a program of 1,000 or 1,500 graduate 
fellowships a year is not going to make any big splash in the ocean of need. A Federal 
program that began with 10,000 fellowships would be more realistic. Fifteen hundred 
fellowships a year will not “assure the intellectual preeminence of the United States,” 
in the hopeful words of the preamble of S. 3187. Nevertheless, many thousands of 
graduate students need any help they can get. 

The same amount of money, however, can be made to do more good for more students 
if the amounts awarded to them are adjusted to their individual needs. Most graduate 
schools do not give out their own fellowships merely as prizes, unless the terms of an 
endowment specifically require them to do so. Instead, they award them to superior 
students who, without financial help, could not proceed toward their degrees or could 
only proceed slowly. Sometimes $500 is all a student needs, or $1,000, to supplement 
what resources he has. If we could provide $2,000 to $2,400 for every superior student,. 
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fine; but if we cannot, we should use the funds available to help the most 
students we can and not give the fortunate few $2,400 each, whether they need it 
or not. 

. A system of Federal fellowships will be supported by taxpayers all over the 
United States, and it ought not to be set up in such a way as to provide major 
benefit to only a dozen graduate schools. The national interest, moreover, is 
to build up graduate schools throughout the United States and not to favor just 
a few, which, by obtaining the best students who are supported by Federal 
fellowships, can then divert their other funds to attracting the best faculty. 
In other words, it is not good public policy to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, Any scheme that permits the recipient to take his fellowship 
wherever he can gain admission will do just that: it will attract the fellow- 
ship winners to the prestige institutions, whether they get any better education 
at them or not. This has been the graduate schools' experience under the 
National Science Foundation fellowship program. The mistake should not be 
repeated. 

The alternative is to provide fellowships during the first year to deserving 
students now in residence to relieve them of the necessity of outside, non- 
academic employment. They could then devote full time to working for their 
degrees, and our society would obtain the benefits of their unusual talents that 
much sooner. It is a wasteful use of an important national resource to have a 
man with a master of science degree taking one or two courses a semester toward 
his Ph.D. while he works in a garage at night to earn enough to pay his tuition 
and his room and board. Nobody is in a better position than the graduate schools 
to find the facts in such cases and, if funds are available, to adjust the 
amounts of grants to individual needs. 

And instead of awarding fellowships regardless of need to students who will 
crowd into a few graduate schools, it would be better beginning in 199, to 
have each graduate school that has unused capacity apply for fellowship funds to 
the appropriate Federal agency, indicating at the same time the areas of study 
and the university resources it has available. Our national needs are great in 
all areas, but greater in some fields than in others; and the Federal agency 
could distribute the funds so as to make up the shortages fastest in those areas 
in which our needs are most,acute. Under such an arrangement, the stipend for 
each recipient could readily be adjusted to his individual needs by his own 
graduate school. The school, moreover, would be motivated to make the available 
funds go as far as possible. 

The donors of industrial fellowships are coming to recognize that the 
tuition a student pays is usually a small fraction of the cost to his university 
of his education. Many a graduate student in physics or engineering will need 
equipment that will cost ten times his tuition. The donors of corporation 
fellowships often make a flat grant to the university of $500 to $1,500 a year 
for each fellowship holder. These grants are most welcome, and a Federal 
program should follow the same plan. But it is alarming, no less, to read in 
one bill before you that the institution would be paid up to $1,000 a year upon 
its certification of "the actual cost to such institution of providing the 
program of studies or research for which such fellowship was awarded and charged 
to such person.” This provision would lead to endless bickering. What share 
of the costs of a university library may be fairly charged to a graduate 
student in bacteriology? If a greenhouse is used for both undergraduates and 
graduate work, as well as for faculty research, what share of the cost of its 
maintenance is attributable to one graduate student in plant biochemistry who 
has some experiments under way in it? Is a professor directing the research of 
one of these fellowship recipients to be expected to keep a time sheet to show 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 0 February 27, 1958 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


While OSIR does not have actual questionnaires or reports for distribution, 


it will, upon request, be glad to tell where more information may be obtained. 
The appropriate Q or QR number should be given with the inquiry. OSIR would 
appreciate receiving a copy of any letter of inquiry sent directly to the source 
of the questionnaire. 


QR 647 - The Office of Educational Research and Service, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, is circulating a 2-page questionnaire entitled 
"Survey of Policies and Practices Regarding Articulation of Public 
Secondary and Higher Education in the United States." The questionnaire 
was circulated to all state departments of education. The report should 
be ready for distribution by the middle of March. 


QR 646 - A study of 1957-58 tuition, fees and faculty salaries by rank 
and range. The transmittal letter says the data will be confidential. 
Whether a summary will be available is not known. 


QR 636 - This pertains to a survey of "all fees which must be paid" for 
the academic year 1957-58 in state universities. Both resident and non- 
resident students are included. Publication of the results is planned. 


QR 612 - Q362 - This is a study of the “salaries and duties required of 
resident educational counselors." 


QR 638 - Director of Personnel, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
25, D.C. is circulating several questionnaires, each of which pertains to 
salaries of 1957 graduates, B.S. and M.S. A wide range of occupations is 
included, 


QR 644 - This is a questionnaire by means of which data are being gathered 
for use in a meeting in late March. The meeting will be concerned with 
ways in which deans can facilitate the recruitment, admission and orienta- 
tion of students to liberal arts colleges. The 3-page questionnaire has 
been sent to the deans of 78 colleges. 


QR 629 - This pertains to a study of admission requirements in colleges 
of arts and sciences. It was sent to about 30 colleges. 


QR 626 - A brief report has been issued under the title "College Level 
GED Test Policies, Selected Colleges and Universities." The date of the 
report is January, 1958. 


QR 624 - The Future Scientists of America Foundation of the National Science 
Teachers Association is circulating an "inquiry concerning 1958 summer 
research assistantships for science teachers." 


QR 623 - The Syracuse University Research Institute, Syracuse 10, N.Y., is 
circulating a 6-page questionnaire pertaining to graduate teaching assistant- 
ships. 
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QR 658 - An inquiry has been made by the Cooper Union, New York, concern- 
ing appointments available to first-year graduate students. 


QR 621 - The Joint Council on Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., is circulating a 2-page "survey of closed 
circuit television installations in educational institutions." 


QR 617 - A 3-page questionnaire was circulated last spring on problems 
pertaining to a major in geology in a liberal arts college. Courses 
and requirements were mentioned. 


QR 616 - The Standing Committee on Geophysical Education of the Society 
of Exploration Geophysicists circulated last spring its "annual survey of 
geophysical education" questionnaire. The 6-page questionnaire covers 
courses, degrees, scholarships, etc. 


QR 613 - A one-page questionnaire entitled "data on history programs 
for fall semester 1957-58" has been circulated to help a department 


prepare a Ph.D. program in the field. Whether or not a report will be 
available is unknown. 


QR 659 - The University of Arkansas Graduate School is circulating a one- 
page questionnaire asking what type of approval is needed for proposals 
from departments to offer programs leading to the Ph.D. degree. 


QR 615 - This is a 2-page survey by the American Petroleum Institute on 
the status of carbonate research among universities and other research 
institutions. The study is to be completed by March. 


QR 614 - A publishers association has circulated a one-page "question- 
naire on text books needed in the magazine field." 


QR 612 - Q379 - This questionnaire was mailed to "a very limited number 
of institutions" and pertains to general policies of residence hall 
operation. A summary probably will be available. 


QR 603 - A magazine is surveying hospital needs in terms of doctors' 
use of beds at different times of the year. 


QR 610 - This pertains to a letter addressed to the presidents of 10 
universities concerning the procedure used in those institutions for 
handling grievances of faculty members. 


QR 604 - A 2-page questionnaire has been circulated on "the use of lay 
organizations to assist in the promotion of college activities." 


QR 657 - The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, is “making a survey of in-service training oppor- 
tunities for ministers (i.e. educational programs planned primarily for 
the working minister)." The data collected will be used as background 
material for a study conference which will seriously consider recommenda- 
tions for improvement of educational programs. 


QR 601 - This pertains to a letter-survey of 10 or so liberal arts colleges 
concerning the filing of final examinations in college libraries. The re- 


sults were for internal use and a summary has not been prepared. 
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every minute he observes the student's work or talks to him about it, so that an 

exact proportion of the professor's salary may be charged to that student? 

Universities are simply not organized, or even organizable, to provide answers to 

such accounting questions. Not even one university accountant for each graduate 

student would suffice; the government would have to provide one for each student 
too. Rather than to attempt the impossibility of attributing to each individual 
student the exact cost of his instruction it would be far better to make a lump 
gum grant--I hope it may be at least $1,000 a year--for each graduate student in 
residence who has a Federal fellowship. 

Specifically, we propose a program with the following provisions: 

1, One thousand fellowships would be made available during the academic year 
1958-59 for graduate students then in residence. 

2. In each succeeding year, 1,500 additional fellowships would be awarded to 
prospective graduate students. 

3. The awards would be made by the institutions eligible to participate in the 
program. Such institutions must be authorized to award the Ph.D. degree, 
and each must present, each year, an acceptable plan to the designated 
‘Federal agency, indicating the total sum that could be effectively used and 
the academic areas in which the graduate students receiving benefits would 
study. 

4, To receive a stipend, a student must be engaged in or be adequately prepared 
to engage in an approved program of graduate work, preferably leading toward 
a career in college teaching but not necessarily to the Ph.D. degree. 

5. Stipends would be set by the institutions themselves on the basis of the 
financial need of the applicants. The maximum grant for a single student 
would be $2,000 a year and for a married student $3,000 a year. No fellow- 
ship could be held more than three years. 

6. For each graduate student holding a fellowship, the institution should 
receive each year a cost-of-education payment of $1,000. 

7. The administrative machinery established in the Federal Government to operate 
this program should include strong policy supervision by persons qualified, 
through experience, in graduate education in the disciplines affected. 

The objectives of the fellowship programs proposed in S. 3187 and S. 3163 
are most laudable. Some provisions in both bills are identical, or nearly 
identical to those which the Council proposes. It is our hope that the final 
legislation in this area will omit other provisions that in our judgment would 
frustrate the admirable purposes, and will substitute the appropriate Council 
recommendations. 


PARTIAL TEXT OF STATEMENT BY DR. CULPEPPER 


Numerous witnesses must have told this Committee that the demand for 
higher education from qualified prospective students is expected to double by 
1970--from approximately 3,000,000 now enrolled to 6,000,000 who will desire 
enrollment in little more than a decade. There is certainly reason to be con- 
cerned about the quality of some of the instruction in our colleges and 
universities today. No segment of the population has been concerned about this 
Matter longer or more seriously than college teachers and administrators them- 
selves. Helpful measures taken by the Federal Government will be welcome. 

But the fear that really disturbs us is the prospect that unless drastic 
action is taken, and taken soon, we shall have in 1970 nearly 2,000,000 high 
School graduates ready for higher education for whom no opportunity will exist, 
because of lack of classrooms or laboratories for them. When we think of the 
loss to the nation because of this undeveloped talent, including talent for 
Science, engineering, and foreign languages, the prospect becomes one of critical 
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importance. 

What do we need in order to expand our facilities, including both en- 
largement of existing institutions and creation of new institutions, in the 
next decate? The latest estimate of the U. S. Office of Education, based on the 
Preliminary Report of the College and University Facilities Survey for 1951-55, 
is that the cost, on a conservative basis, will be $18 billion. Accordingly, 
in order to keep abreast of the most urgent needs, we must spend nearly 
$2 billion a year for the next decate. 

The survey shows that expenditures for facilities are now averaging only 
$750 million a year. If this rate continues, there will be a deficit in needed 
capital outlay of $10.5 billion by 1968, meaning that we will have provided 
accommodations for little more than a third of the 3 million additional students 
anticipated. 

It is not our contention that the Federal Government should supply 
$2 billion a year for college and university facilities, although there are those 
among us who suspect that the expenditure would accomplish more for the benefit 
of the American people than the construction or renovation of postoffices. We 
do believe, however, that the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School was right when it concluded that if the job is to be done, it will call 
for concerted efforts on the part of all sources of support, including Federal 
support. 

Tae Federal College Housing Loan Program has demonstrated that if Government 
assistance is offered under proper conditions, a substantial contribution can be 
made to the solution of the problem which at the same time stimulates a greater 
flow of capital from other sources. We recommend that in addition to approving 
continuation of the Housing Loan Program on the present basis with additional 
authorization for funds, the Congress should establish a new program of 
financial assistance to institutions of higher learning for construction of 
academic facilities of the kinds they require to meet their educational 
objectives. It is recommended that institutions be offered the following 
alternatives: 

1. Federal grants to defray up to 50 percent of the construction cost; or 

2. Low-interest 40-year loans to finance such construction, backed by the 

general financial resources and prospects of the institution. It is 
specifically recommended that the formula for determining the interest 
rate be the same as that now in effect for College Housing Loans. 

There are several reasons for this dual approach to the problem. Some 
institutions with high tuition and waiting lists for admission have difficulty 
in raising large amounts for capital purposes. For them loans would be 
preferable. Other institutions, with no tuition or very low tuition, could use 
grants to match appropriations from the state or municipal bodies that furnish 
their chief support. Legal questions may be raised as to the propriety of 
making Federal grants to some types of institutions; but let me point out that 
no objection has been raised when those same institutions applied for loans 
under the College Housing Program. The recommended program, therefore, would 
offer assistance, in one way or another, to every type of institution eligible 
to receive any aid at all. 

The Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government gave a considerable amount of thought to the question of how 
large the program should be in the first year in order really to be helpful but 
not to inhibit increased support from other sources. The recommendation is an 
initial appropriation of $125 million for grants and $250 million for loans. 

If applications for these amounts were approved in the first fiscal year, they 
would provide for the initiation of construction of academic buildings totalling 
a half billion dollars. There would still be a need for a billion dollars from 
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other sources for academic buildings in the same period, in addition to the $125 
million required to match the Federal grants. (It is assumed that a half billion 
dollars of new housing will also be started in the next fiscal year, with 
approximately half of it financed by Federal loans.) It must be emphasized that 
all the loans will eventually be repaid with interest. Hence the actual direct 
cost to the taxpayer each year on this basis would be the $125 million in 
matching grants. 

Part B of Title V of S. 3187 authorizes appropriations of $40 million a 
year for six years in matching funds for the acquisition of science teaching 
facilities. Such a program would have some effect in improving the quality of 
certain courses. It would do little or nothing toward meeting the basic problen, 
which is doubling instructional capacity in the next ten years. It is our 
confident hope that if this Committee takes a serious second look at the 
demonstrable needs of higher education in the next decade, it will decide that 
the proposed program is woefully inadequate, even in the specified academic areas. 


PARTIAL TEXT OF STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ANDERSON 


The American Council is gratified to note the thoughtful and constructive 
approach to Federal scholarships in Senator Hill's S. 3187, in Senator Smith's 
S, 3163, and in a number of other bills. In order to make the most useful 
analysis within my limited time, however, I think it may be best that I discuss 
only the Hill Bill and the Smith Administration Bill in terms of certain specific 
points in the scholarship plan advocated by the Council, as follows: 

1. Number of Scholarships: The Hill Bill provides 40,000 scholarships for 
six years, and the Smith Bill provides approximately 10,000 scholarships for four 
years. The Council has recommended that "this program should provide such a 
number of scholarships as will, on the average, afford at least one opportunity 
for higher education to each year's graduates of each secondary school in the 
nation. This is not to be construed as meaning that a scholarship would be 
specifically allocated to each secondary school." The total number indicated by 
our proposal would be about 22,000. 

2. Size of Stipends: Our recommendation on stipends is substantially at 
variance with both the Hill Bill, which provides a flat $1,000, irrespective of 
need and the student's academic requirements, and with the Smith Bill, which 
provides that the amount, not exceeding $1,000 shall "be based on the student's 
financial need, determined by the State Commission without regard to the ae 
fees and other expenses at the particular college chosen by the student." 

The Council's position on stipends is based upon what it considers to be the 
proper general objective of a Federal Scholarship Program, stated as follows: 
"The objective of a Federal Scholarship Program should be to offer the opportunity 
of college education to qualified students who would otherwise be denied it for 
lack of financial resources. Therefore Federal funds should not be used to 
encourage students financially able to attend an adequate institution merely to 
seek admission to other institutions at higher cost." 

Accordingly we recommend that students should be selected on the basis of 
ability and achievement, with stipends graduated according to need. The stipends, 
up to a maximum amount set generally for the program, should be sufficient to 
enable the student to attend an eligible college providing a course suitable to 
him. We mean by this that the state agency, having determined the ablest 
students, would then award the scholarships with graduated stipends governed by 
two elements of "need": (1) student and family limitation of financial resources, 
and (2), the amount required to enable the student to attend an eligible college 
offering a course suitable to hin. 


: 


. mis-use of our nation's priceless resources in men and women if talented young 


We are convinced that failure to consider need at all, as in the Hill Bill, 
or consideration of need in only one of its two main aspects, as in the Smith 
Bill, would result in two misfortunes: (1) the use of Federal money to provide 
a college education for students whose parents are financially capable, and who 
would have gone to college anyhow, while other students without finances fail to 
get a college education, and (2) the concentration of top students in a few 
institutions to the detriment of U. S. higher education as a whole. 

Under the Council's proposal, with an estimated average of $750 per student, 
the first-year cost, including a cost-of-education payment of $500 but not 
including administrative expenses, would be approximately $27.5 million. In 
the fourth year and thereafter, the cost would be approximately $110 million, 
unless experience should demonstrate the need for expanding the program. 

3. Selection of Scholarship Winners: The Council is in general agreement 
with the procedures proposed by the Hill and Smith Bills for selection of 
scholarship winners, but our recommendations are at variance on a few points, 
as follows: 

(1) We believe the selection of scholarship winners should be made during 
the students’ junior year in order to afford them the opportunity to plan their 
last year of high school work accordingly, and also to give the colleges a 
chance to use their own funds to best advantage in aiding other qualified 
students. While it may be that this year the selection of seniors is advisable 
in order to get the program moving at once, we recommend that hereafter 
selections in the junior year be the regular practice. 

(2) We believe that scholarships not restricted as to field of study are 
fairer to the individual because they permit him to develop his best abilities, 
and are better for the nation because they insure a natural flow of qualified 
persons to all fields of endeavor. While the two bills wisely do not restrict 
the student to a particular institution or field of study, as such, the Smith 
Bill gives preference to individuals who have "good preparation in or high 
aptitude for mathematics and science," and the Hill Bill gives "special 
consideration to those with superior capacity and preparation in science, mathe- 
matics or modern foreign language." Our concern is that this provision may 
prove to have a constrictive influence beyond what is intended, and that the 
requirement is subject to misinterpretation and over-emphasis. It would be a 


Americans should be tempted to leave the subjects of their true and natural 
interest, in which they can serve best, for subjects in which they are interested 
chiefly because of available scholarships. 

4. Administration and Its Costs: The Council agrees with the plan, proposed 
in both bills, for administration by a designated state agency. We recommend, 
however, that there be a provision for Federal payment of demonstrable costs of 
administration incurred both by state agencies and by institutions. In the Hill 
Bill state costs only are covered. In the Smith Bill half the state costs are 
covered. 

5. Standards and Criteria: The Smith Bill provides that the state agency 
or commission shall make its selection of scholarship winners under criteria, 
standards and procedures which the U. S. Commissioner of Education has approved. 
We believe that, in order to assure program uniformity, this is a wise provision. 

6. Cost of Education Payment: The Council recommends that a cost of 
education payment of $500 be made to each institution in which one or more 
scholarship holders enroll. Neither the Hill nor the Smith bill makes any 
substantial provision for the additional costs that must be borne by the 
colleges by reason of the enrollment of scholarship holders. In our opinion 
this is a serious omission. Even without a Federal scholarship program it is 
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estimated that the number of college students in this country will double by 1970. 
How can the institutions provide the facilities, the larger faculties, and the 
laboratories? The local communities, the states, and private sources have basic 
responsibility, but anybody who has read the reports on school bond elections in 
the last year knows that local sources of finance have strict limitations. 

Both the Hill Bill and the Smith Bill state clearly--and very properly, we 
think--that Federal scholarships and certain other forms of Federal aid to 
schools and colleges are justified in terms of the critical national need. In 
advocating a cost-of-education payment to the institutions concerned, the 
American Council on Education is saying that the institutions should not be 
expected to accept more students unless the institutions are to be provided with 
the tools with which to do the job. It is all very well to say the field of 
higher education in the United States needs plowing, but there is danger that in 
the general agreement somebody will forget the necessity of having a good strong 
plow. 

Going beyond the question of scholarships, we have noted that S. 3187 also 
proposes $40 million a year for a Student Loan Program, with loans not to exceed 
$1,000 a year, and interest at 2. There is a provision for cancellation of the 
loans at the rate of 20h for each year of teaching service. 

The vote of our membership on Federal loans, as shown in the survey report 
mentioned earlier, showed a considerable division of opinion. Of those voting, 
44.5% favored loans as a supplement to Federal scholarships, 15.4% favored them 
as an alternative to scholarships, and 41.1% opposed them outright. © 

On the question of a Work-Study-Program which also is proposed in S. 3187, 
with an annual appropriation of $25 million, the vote of our membership again 
was sharply divided, but generally less favorable. Of those voting, 36.% 
favored a Student Work Program as a supplement to Federal Scholarships, 11.46 
favored them as an alternative to scholarships, and 52.% opposed them outright. 

I think we must conclude from this report that while good use could be made 
of a Student Loan Program and a Work-Study Program, most of the institutions 
regard a Federal Scholarship Program as being most valuable, and having first 
priority. 

Mr. Chairman, it is highly encouraging to those of us who work in higher 
education to know that the membership of this Committee, and other leaders in 
Congress, are giving close attention to the problem of making a college education 
possible for the most able and deserving boys and girls of this country. 


Dr. DuBridge Outlines President Arthur S. Adams of the Council was 
Public Responsibility among the selected educators who attended the 


conference on “America's Human Resources to 
Meet the Scientific Challenge" held at Yale University February 3 and 4 under the 
sponsorship of the President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers and the 
William Benton Foundation. One of the highlights of the conference was an 
address by Dr. Lee DuBridge, president of the California Institute of Technology. 
Especially pertinent are the remarks he addressed to the general public. 

"I. Mr. Citizen: Remember that the present educational crisis did not 
begin with Sputnik I, nor will it end when we have more and bigger satellites in 
their orbits than the Russians have. Our educational crisis arises because we in 
America -- to maintain our political and economic system -- must educate more 
people to higher levels. than any society ever before attempted in all history. 
Unfortunately, as we have struggled with the problems of numbers we have let our 
intellectual standards slip -- and it is now time to ‘pull up our socks’ and 
restore intellectual quality in our school system from top to bottom. 


"II. However, Mr. Citizen, we do not do this by copying the Russians. They 
have built an efficient system to serve the technical needs of the state. We 
have built a system well adapted to free the minds of 170,000,000 people. And 
170,000,000 free and well trained minds in a democratic society need not fear 
any challenge. All we need to do is make sure our educational system really aids 
and encourages its students to use their minds to full capacity. 

"III. Finally, Mr. Citizen, you have too long gone under the misapprehension 
that you could get a good educational system for practically nothing. You 
thought that paying a few dollars school tax on your house, supporting your boy 
in a good fraternity at college, and sending in a $10 check to your alumni fund 
every year was all you had to do. You thought that ‘the government' and Mr. 
Rockefeller would somehow do the rest. You were wrong. When the Ford 
Foundation made a magnificent gift of over a quarter of a billion dollars in 
endowment to the private colleges of the country last year, the nation suddenly 
learned that what these colleges needed was not a quarter of a billion, but over 
six billion dollars -- or a quarter of a billion dollars every year. Nobody but 
you, Mr. Citizen, can pay that bill. And you can do it quite readily by just 
lifting your total contribution to education, through taxes and gifts, from $2 
out of every $100 of total personal income to $3 -- and keeping at that level, 
or higher, as the gross national product rises. So far, Mr. Citizen, your 
local and state taxes and gifts have not been enough. So now Uncle Sam is about 
to come along and lift a few more dollars from your purse to help out. But if 
you'll run home and vote quickly for a higher school tax -- and send twice as 
much to Alma Mater next year, you can keep Uncle Sam from getting into the 
educational business any deeper. If you don't-- then Uncle Sam will do the job 
for you because Uncle Sam can't afford for America not to have a first class 
educational system." 


New Post Urged In Legislative sponsors of bills proposing an Assistant 


State Department to the Secretary of State for International Cultural 

So Relations were guests of the Commission on Education 
and International Affairs at its February 20 meeting. Senator William J. 
Fulbright and Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. outlined the objectives of the 
proposal as set forth in S. 3112, which is sponsosed by Senators Fulbright and 
Humphrey, and in H.R. 10031, which is sponsored by Congressman Thompson. These 
bills call for an Assistant to the Secretary of State to act as a coordinator of 
all exchange programs for which the Secretary of State is responsible. 

The Commission passed a resolution strongly supporting the objectives of the 
pending legislation and pointing out that the great importance of this step makes 
action on it at an early date most desirable. In so doing, the members noted 
their preference for the title of Assistant Secretary as being more appropriate 
for such a post but, in recognition of the fact that there might be other 
considerations of which they were not aware, they endorsed the proposal in its 
present form. More details concerning the bill will be presented in a future 
issue of the Bulletin. 
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